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Memorabilia, 


OME day there will be sprung on us an 
entirely new theory of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, i.e. new identifications of the Friend, 
the Mistress, and the Rival Poet; but how- 
ever plausible or convincing these may be, 
their sole excuse or their chief justification 
will be that they send us to a re-reading of 
the Sonnets, not for these identifications but 
for the poetry: the beauty and truth—truth 
in this sense (among others), that these 
sonnets speak for one’s self, those speak of 
one’s self, and others speak to all of us, 
irrespective of what special meaning they 
had for their writer. 

But even so we shall not be reading 
Shakespeare unless we try to make out what 
story it is he is telling us of a friendship and 
a love-affair — his eternal triangle — and 
this will involve a re-grouping and re- 
arrangement of the Sonnets, for without 
doubt they are in disorder. 

This will mean that we must decide for 
each sonnet whether it is spoken to or of the 
man, to or of the woman, or whether it is 
a soliloquy. Then to get the sonnets into 
their one best order we shall have to make a 
complicated network of classifications: 
happy and unhappy sonnets, earlier and later 
sonnets, sonnets in absence whether from the 
man or the woman, and we shall have to 
trace innumerable themes: the physical 
beauty whether of the man or the woman; 
the immortality conferred by the poet; his 
age, his lameness (physical and metaphysi- 
cal); his disrepute; scandal, suspicion, un- 
faithfulness, forgiveness; the recurrence of 
this simile and that. 

Attempting all this it is more than likely 








| that we shall find ourselves inextricably lost 


in a labyrinth—a labyrinth of beauty (apart 
from the intrusion of what is ugly); and what 
happier experience could we ask? How 
small a price to pay is our utter defeat in 
establishing the order of 154 sonnets, all of 
which will coexist simultaneously in a time- 
less world of poetry. The Friend will be a 
friend, the Woman a woman, the Rival Poet 
a rival poet. The author will be the reader 
in imaginative sympathy. 

But it will be love’s labour lost that is 
love’s labour won: the Sonnets will not be 
fully ours without a great deal of that 
labour; they will always be more ours for 
that labour than they were without it. And 
who knows?— 

It may be that the gulfs shall wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles . . . 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows. 


PROFESSOR A. M. D. Hughes has written 

‘The Nascent Mind of Shelley’ to 
demonstrate the high degree of continuity in 
Shelley’s main ideas and the relevance to 
his poetry of their worth and weight. For 
this purpose he has given a full account of 
the earliest writings in prose and verse to 
the year 1814, and focused the argument on 
the “ philosophical poem” of Queen Mab, 
the garner of his cruder speculations and the 
first sketch of his indeterminate theology. 
And, since in Shelley, the boy or man was 
extraordinarily close to the artist and the 
seeker for truth, it seemed necessary to tell 
the story of his life to the Spring of 1813, 
when the poem was sent to press and a period 
of his personal evolution distinctly ends. The 
book may be expected at the end of Novem- 
ber, 


UEEN Adelaide, Consort of that eccentric 
monarch William IV, had no easy part 
to play. William was twenty-seven years her 
senior, eccentric and constantly beset by a 
crowd of needy illegitimate children, and it 
needed all Queen Adelaide’s natural kindness 
and gentleness to smooth over the many dif- 
ficulties which he created. There was much 
public criticism of the Queen whom the 
Morning Chronicle called a “ nasty German 
frow,” but Queen Victoria became devoted 
to her, and Mary Hopkirk, in ‘Queen 
Adelaide’ which Mr. John Murray has just 
published, gives a much more sympathetic 
picture of her. 
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Literary and Historical 
pay Notes. 


WORDS IN ‘LORNA DOONE’. 


[IT may seem late in the day to explore 

‘Lorna Doone’ for linguistic peculiari- 
ties, yet reference shows that not all its 
expressions are contained in the two great 
repositories of English words. Some may 
have been deemed too doubtful for admis- 
sion, or were ineligible for other reasons. 
In any case, with the exception of “ lini- 
ments ” and “ uncle,” those in the subjoined 
list, whether dialect or not, are either absent 
entirely, or absent with these meanings (so 
far as their meanings are ascertainable), from 
both the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ and 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ”—‘ E.D.D.’ 
hereunder; or else, in a few instances, though 
contained in ‘E.D.D.’ are not there attri- 
buted to a West of England dialect. True, 
the Dictionary’s backward limit is 1700, 
whereas the period of ‘Lorna Doone’ is the 
second half of the seventeenth century; but 
it is safe to assume that Blackmore had heard 
most of these expressions in use locally. To 
his own conservative but slightly eccentric 
vocabulary afe perhaps due “capias,” 
“customs,” “liniments,” and “ maiden”; 
while “ winkey ” must have been a personal 
memory of his schooldays. 

The language of the novel is of three 
kinds: that of John Ridd’s narrative and his 
share of the dialogue, the broader speech of 
the other Exmoor characters, and the com- 
paratively cultured speech of the Doones. 
The last is almost negligible for the present 
purpose. In considering the first two, it 
must be borne in mind that Blackmore lived 
in and wrote of several parts of thé South 
of England, and that not every provincialism 
he employs is infallibly Western. Occa- 
sionally he may by inadvertence have put a 
dialect word into the mouth of John Ridd, 
or even an unschooled native of Exmoor, 
which was actually confined to some other 
district. 

As copies of ‘ Lorna Doone’ are plentiful 
there is no need to quote much context. 
The Roman numerals indicate the chapters; 
the Arabic are the page-numbers of the 
popular ‘ World’s Classics’ edition (Oxford 








University Press), first published in 1913. | 





; The novel made its appearance in 1869, 


when provincial speech was much richer and 
more special than it is to-day. 


Bando-play. \viii: 497. The game of 
bandy, a crude form of hockey. “ Bando,” 
a Welsh name for it, may have crossed the 
Bristol Channel to North Devon. 

Banked-up. vi: 39. (Said of a man.) 
Interred, after death. 

Blunt. xliii: 337. “ In the full blunt of 
the wind.” ‘E.D.D.’ defines it in other dia- 
lects as “a storm of snow or rain,” but here 
it refers to wind only; the sky was clear, 
Perhaps a local variant of “ brunt,” or a 
literal error for it. There is, however, the 
Scots “ blinter,” “ blenter,” a strong gust of 
wind. 


Breaks. \xii: 542. “Iron breaks.” Evi- 
dently the springs of a vehicle. 
Capias. xiii: 98. Literally ‘“ Take.” 


Apparently a “ recipe ” in cookery, so-called 
from the word with which many of these im- 
portant documents begin, especially those in 
the old cookery-books. A law-term only, in 
‘O.E.D.’ 

Carkled. xix: 139. “ Carkled edges of 
grass-blades.” Perhaps for “ crackled,” but 
its applicability would seem doubtful. 

Cloud. xiii: 98. “ But there was still a 
good cloud of daylight.” “Cloud of night” 
occurs in Scots legal and other material, and 
is more understandable. 


Clove. xliv: 352. “A clove of snow.” 
A clot. See ‘E.D.D.’ Clow, sb, 6. 
Corb. Iviii: 500. lix: 507. A tub or 


large basket for descending into a mine. C7. 
‘O.E.D,’ Corf, 2, and ‘ E.D.D.’ Corf, Corbett 
(Devon), Corban (Scots). 

Customs. xlii: 331. After the great 
snowfall “a brilliant sun broke forth and 


showed the loss of all our customs.” Fami- 
liar landmarks? 
Dancing-bog. xlvii: 204. <A quaking- 


bog, as described. Cf.‘ E.D.D.’ Dance, 6. 

Down-bits. xxviii: 204. Breast-feathers 
of geese. See Mum. 

Dozed. xlviii: 395. “I dozed about 
Lorna.” Presumably “thought dreamily 
about Lorna,” or “thought about Lorna 
while I dozed.” 

Driftnesses. xlii: 330. Snowdrifts. Per- 
haps an attempted plural of “ driftedness, 
which is not an ‘O.E.D.’ word, except by 
analogy. 


Earth-boards. vi: 469. On_ sledges. 
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Parts of a plough only, in ‘ O.E.D,’ 

Einy. x: 70. In the domestic duck-call 
“Dilly, dilly, einy, einy, ducksey.” “ Einy” 
may have had an initial A earlier, since it 
appears to be related to the Gaelic Fini, 
fini, a call to ducks—Dineen, * Irish Dict.’, 
s.v. Fionai—a word due, perhaps, to the 
white colour of the commonest strain. In 
Munster it is “ Feenicks ” (‘ E.D.D.’ Suppt.). 
Thomas, ‘ Animal Calls,’ p. 137, has “ Feeny 
feeny ” for Perthshire, and “ Ffin ffin” for 
South Carmarthenshire. 

Frout. xxxix: 307. ‘“ Never frout about 
that.” Do not be apprehensive. Wilts. only, 
in ‘E.D.D.’ s.v. Fright, I, 2. (“ Fro’ut,” a 
few lines further down, is evidently a blun- 
dering—perhaps through confusion With 
“frout”—of the local version of “for 
aught.” Read “fr aut”). 

Furze-hucks. xiii: 99. Heaps of furze, 
for burning under ovens. Cf. ‘E.D.D. 
Hook, 14, West Yorks only; Hock, sb*; and 
Suppt., Huck, vb., 1. 

Get up. xiii: 96. “A rare get up” 
apparently meant a contretemps—the non- 
arrival of an expected guest who, it was 
feared, had been waylaid. 

Girding-hook. xxix: 220. An implement 
for reaping oats. The hyphen in the Oxford 
edition and all the others I have seen —a 
small proportion of the total number — 
suggests that the stress is on “ girding ” and 
that this is a particular kind of hook or 
sickle. According to ‘O.E.D.’, however, 
“girding ” in this passage is a present par- 
ticiple (see Girding, ppl. a‘), and means 
“surrounding, encircling,” which is not the 
function of a hook or a sickle. For the for- 
mer view, consider ‘O.E.D.’ Gird, vb2, “to 
smite,” and ‘E.D.D.’ Gird, “to strike, pull 
violently ”; also Suppt. Gird, “a sharp pull 
or jerk,” and the obsolete Gird-off, “ struck- 
off. severed.” (Blackmore uses 
strike in chap. vii.) Elworthy, ‘ West 
Somerset Dialect,’ says that the bill-hock is 
called simply “ hook,” while “ all the other 
kinds of hooks have descriptive prefixes ”; 
but he does not mention “ girding-hook ” 
among them. 

_There are, and long have been, two prin- 
cipal types of this crescent-shaped imple- 
ment: the smooth-edged, for striking 
through stalks, and the serrated, for draw- 
ing through them. The former type appears 
to be intended here. If so, it was correctly 


“es gird,” t 





| dwarf tree’s ovens.” 


termed a hook, and not a sickle. ‘O.E.D.’ 
Hook, sb., 3, and ‘ E.D.D.’ Hook, 9, give the 
hook a serrated edge, but they may have 
depended on the same writer for their in- 
formation — see ‘ E.D.D.’s’ nineteenth-cen- 
tury quotation. ‘O.E.D.’ Sickle, sb., 1, 
ascribes the serrated edge to the sickle, and 
quotations beginning at 1600 bear this out. 

Hap. ii: 12. “ We paid no heed or hap.” 
Perhaps a transferred use of the call to cows 
to take notice, or to horses to turn aside, of 
*E.D.D.’ Hap, vb’. 

Huckaback, Reuben. Passim. A surname 
from a nickname for a hunchbacked, round- 
shouldered or stooping person. The dic- 
tionaries have “ huckle-backed ” and “ huck- 
backed,” but for “ huckaback ” a fabric only. 

Hurdle-chine. xiii: 101. The top bar 
or rail of a hurdle. 


Kettles-to-mend. liv: 450. Travelling 
tinkers. 
Knee-place. xxxix: 308. “No deeper 


than my knee-place”” in wading. The mean- 
ing is clear; but possibly “place” is for 
** plates,” knee-caps. 

Knuckled-up. l\iii: 442. “ The coach was 
sometimes knuckled up on a bank, and 
straining across the middle.” Qu. meaning? 

Lead of red deer. xiii: 99. Herd or 
party in file, led by an old stag. 

Liniments. \xiii: 547. “ Her fair young 
face defaced by patches and liniments.” As 
a term for “ something used for smearing or 
anointing ” it is obsolete since the end of the 
seventeenth century, according to ‘O.E.D.’ 
If Blackmore was employing it in this sense, 
it may have survived till much later in the 
West of England. 

Loriot. \xix: 609. A game of some kind, 
in which the main feature was throwing 
something up into the air. Here played with 
a baby. 


Maiden. \xv: 563. “No balmier and 
more maiden soporific.” Qu. maidenlike, 
innocent? 

Mum. xxviii: 204. (Of geese.) “ Mum 


their down-bits.” Probably ‘ E.D.D.’ Mump, 
vb1, 2; “ nibble.” 

Ooze-weed. vii: 56. “I. 
patch of black ooze-weed.” 
alley. Identification desired. 

Ovens. iii: 19. “Holes .. . under the 
The context suggests 
that “ oves,’ i.e., eaves, is meant. A double 


..Tan up a 
In the Doone 


i plural is unlikely, so there may be a printer’s 
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error never corrected. But in Ixix is “ the 
maid in the oven of the back kitchen,” which 
I cannot explain. 

Pair of teeth. \xv: 568. A full set is im- 
plied. Perhaps suggested by the jaws con- 
sidered as a pair. Illustrates ‘O.E.D.’ Pair, 
sb}, ii, 6; obs. 

Patch. xxxviii: 294. “My bullet patch.” 
Is not “ pouch ” the word intended? 

Pimples. \x: 522. Anadmired feature on 
new chairs. Perhaps small bosses on the 
wood, in Jacobean style. 

Plaits. xii: 92. “ Plaits of fog.” Covered 
for standard English by ‘O.E.D.’ Plait, sb., 
1, b., but ‘E.D.D’ Plait, ii, 4, is Northern 
only. 

Shearing-knife. xxxviii: 291. A _ that- 
cher’s knife. ‘E.D.D.’ exemplifies it for 
Yorks. only. 

Sheppey. xiii: 330. Not in ‘E.D.D, 
‘In ‘O.E.D.’ “a shed for sheep; rare, per- 
haps some error.” The only occurrence 
noted is this one. The well-sponsored 
* King’s English Dict.’, however, has Sheppy, 
a sheep-cote, a sheep-shed; where the spelling 
suggests that the word has been found else- 
where than in ‘Lorna Doone.’ “Sheppey ” 
is at least plausible as a compound of O.E. 
sceap and heg, “ sheep-enclosure.” Small 
places in Devon now called Shiphay were 
formerly “ Shepehay ” and “ Shephay.” 

Smoulder. vii: 504. The ‘O.E.D.’ 
definition of “ smoulder ” in this passage is 
“a slow-burning fire or the ashes of this.” 
But the context clearly implies frag- 
ments of rock or stone, to be crushed 
in a mill to extract gold. If there is 
no other instance of this use of the word, 
perhaps it was Blackmore’s slip, or his com- 
positor’s, for “ boulder.” 

Squalloping. 1x: 68. (Of a toad.) The 
context indicates “splashing about.” 
*E.D.D.’ has Scolloping, “ draggling,” Here- 
fordshire only, and Scallops, “an awkward 
girl,” Northern. The Suppt. has Squallop, 
sb., Devon, “ meaning unknown,” but ob- 
viously disparaging. ‘O.E.D.’ has Squalper, 
obs., rare, “to agitate, disorder.” “ Squal- 
loping ” looks imitative, and for many such 
words it is impossible to specify a normal 
form. 

Squirrel’d. liv: 452. Horses “ with their 
ears curved up like a squirrel’d nut.” Qu. 
meaning? 


Star-shavings. xi: 83, and Ixvi. 





Faggus’s term for the secret powder he 
mixed with his mare’s oats. Probably coined 
by himself as a blind, traditionally, so 
merely a nonce-expression. 

Stoop. i: 3. “The stoop of the drain- 
holes” in the river Lowman, Apparently 
the same word as the Northants “ stoop,” a 
fall of water in a river; “E.D.D. Stoop, 
sb4, 6. 

Tanner's pie. xxvii: 199. Although in 
this instance made by the tanner’s daughters, 
the dish was probably a tansy pie, flavoured 
with the herb tansy, Tanacetum vulgare, 
Linn. Tansy pudding and tansy cake were 
English delicacies eaten especially at Easter- 


tide. “A tansy” was a rich custard thus 
flavoured. All of them unknown to Mrs. 
Beeton. 


Telling-house. ii and iii. (Explained in 
Blackmore’s footnote on page 7.) This 
escaped ‘E.D.D.’ but not ‘O.E.D.’ It occurs 
also in the title and body of a later book by 
Blackmore. 

Uncle. xxvii: 99. “ As we often call a 
parent’s cousin.” This is the “ Welsh uncle” 
of ‘E.D.D.’ s.v. Welsh, and ‘O.E.D.’ Uncle, 
1, d. It implies, as ‘“‘ Bando” may, associa- 
tions with Wales, but perhaps considerably 
earlier. 

Under-carried hay. 1: 415. Prematurely 
carried, stacked damp, and apt to take heat, 
swell and rot, or fire. Heaving in the stack 
is a sign, and so heaved the breast of Ruth 
Huckaback, according to John Ridd. 

Vick. lix: 510. “*‘ You little Vick, I 
said, for so we called her.” Vixen? 

Wageging. \xv: 564. “ They all fell wag- 
ging ...at their own choice humour.” 
Evidently “ shaking with laughter.” 

Wash-up. xi: end. Scullery. 

Wear. xl: 311. “It was true, (as Annie 
insisted continually, even with tears, to wear 
in her arguments,).” ‘O.E.D.’ has a Wear, 
vb!, I, 2, b., meaning to use, employ, handle; 
obsolete, only exemplifications about 1440. 
‘E.D.D.’ (Wear, vb!, 4), finds it in a Forfar- 
shire story published in 1886. In these cases 
the verb is used transitively of vessels and a 
crutch respectively, so it can hardly be Black- 
more’s word. 

Winkey. i: 2. As described at length in 
the chapter, this Blundell’s speciality was 
made by scooping a hole in a school desk, 
inserting saltpetre, and fixing the end of a 
lighted candle above it, to study by. When 


Tom : the candle burned down the saltpetre went 
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up, “with sparks going merrily.” The 
name of this delayed-action contrivance is 
evidently to be connected with ‘O.E.D. 
Wink, vb!, 2, c.; to flash, etc. 

Yelloon.  Xxix: 219, 220. Yellow. 
Ooined for a rhyme only? The song was 
presumably Blackmore's own composition. 

PHRASES : 

As happy as a Maypole. \xiii: 552. 

High-water weed. xii: 93. High-water 
mark (in caves). 

Making sweet mouths. xiii: 96. Smack- 
ing the lips. 

No manner of maning. xlii: 330. “No 
manner of maning to draive ’un.” (Should 
be “um” or “em.”) No sense at all in 
driving them, 

To sew with a chestnut. xxxvi: 272. 
“Thou art a hopeless ass, John. Better to 
sew with a chestnut than to teach thee the 
constitution.” An impossibility. 

To strike a stitch. I\xii: 538. “ Not 
another stitch was struck” by the women. 

Trying boots. xxxvi: 271. “The Duke 
of York, who was trying boots in Scotland.” 
Getting ready to start. 

It would be interesting to know the reason 
for the names “Taunton Brook” and 
“Taunton Pool” at Tiverton in Devon, if 
authentic. (See chaps. i. and vii.) 


W. W. GILL. ° 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante, p. 49, and references there given.) 


CoacHING Days: THE Malt Coacu: 
THE PosTAL SERVICE. 


HE situation of Cullompton upon the 

great turnpike-road connecting Bath and 
Bristol with the West of England and Corn- 
wall is sufficient to assure us of the very 
important part it played in the old coaching 
days. It was an excellent advertisement for 
any town to be similarly situated on a high 
road; judges on circuit, men of title, and 
even Royalty were certain to pass either by 
post or coach through any town so situated. 

Until the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
mode of travelling for all, except the sick and 
aged, was on horseback.. For the aged, 
transport in a farm waggon was the only 


AND 





' 
| 


_ 


springs on its axles, bumped over the ruts on 
the tracks, the people bumped also. A 
journey of any distance was not looked for- 
ward to, and was a distressing and uncom- 
fortable experience. Hence people travelled 
but rarely, and only on the most urgent 
business. The carriages of the wealthy were 
cushioned, during the reign of “ Good Queen 
Bess ” and they were protected from wind or 
rain by curtains or screens. 

In the seventeenth century bumping and 
vibration were lessened by slinging the car- 
riage by means of leather straps, attached to 
the four corners of the floor and to four 
wooden posts fixed on to the extremities of 
the four axles. Shock was thus absorbed, 
and side-swaying was cut down by tightening 
the straps. It was not until 1804, in the 
reign of George III, that elliptical metal 
springs were introduced. 

Stage waggons date from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and they lumbered along 
at about three miles an hour. Hackney- 
coaches started plying for hire in James I’s 
reign, and the two-wheeled chaise, the cur- 
ricle, and the gig were introduced during the 
seventeenth century. The Sedan-chair and 
the carry-chair were also used in towns for 
short journeys by the rich during the reign 
of Charles II, and throughout the seventeenth 
century. 

Stage and mail coaches were developed 
from the time of Queen Anne, and for the 
next one hundred and fifty years, and until 
the opening of the railways after 1840 be- 
came the usual means of travel for an in- 
creasing number of the population. They 
are immortalised in the pages of the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ and in many a popular English 
song. 

As many as thirty-two coaches and stage 
waggons used to pass through Cullompton a 
day. Their three principal places for stop- 
ping and changing horses were: 


(i) The White Hart inn for the coaches. 

(ii) The Half-Moon inn for the coaches. 

(iii) The Red Lion inn for the stage- 
waggons. 

The Red Lion, now pulled down, also 
acted as the Excise Office. The cost of 
travelling by coach was very considerable, 
and only the wealthy could afford it. The 
poorer classes travelled by the slow stage- 
waggons, loaded high, and drawn by six or 


alternative, and as the waggon, without any ‘| eight horses. 
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The dangers of coach-travelling need little | excitement while the change of horses 


enlargement. Not only the highwaymen and 
“ Dick Turpins” who found a favourite 
open stretch of country on the turnpike be- 
tween Cullompton and Wellington, but a 
drunken coachman, a broken axle-tree, a 
jibbing horse, or a slippery road were the fre- 
quent causes of an accident or of long and 
vexatious delays. Coaches no more than 
railway trains to-day were immune from un- 
punctuality. 

The chaise — a two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by a single horse — was also used for 
shorter journeys by the wealthy, and a local 
chaise driver Samuel Pyke was in constant 
demand in this parish until his death in 1795. 
Lord Brougham introduced and gave his 
name to the brougham, the model for the 
later “cabs,” and the “landau” and the 
“ victoria ” followed, and were used by the 
majority of the upper and middle classes 
until the introduction of motor cars at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


The Postal Service. 


In the Middle Ages, kings, bishops, abbots, 
nobles, and sheriffs all kept their own mes- 
sengers. Not only were such messengers 
well paid by their own masters for the 
hazards of their journeys and errands, but 
they would also receive a good fee from the 
receiver of the letter, as well as food and 
hospitality against their return. By an early 
process of blackmail — unless well-paid on 
receipt— they could threaten the non- 
delivery of the letter they were carrying. 
They were the postmen of the pre-Reforma- 
tion days. 

For the humbler folk, the only way to send 
or receive a letter, were they in a position to 
to write and read, was by means of some 
friend or pilgrim or well-disposed traveller, 
who would carry it with him on his journey 
into “ foreign parts.” The time of its de- 
livery, none could tell! 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth “ post 
boys ” were frequently to be encountered 
upon the roads and tracks, riding upon 
horseback. They were sometimes called 
“ foot-posts ”’ or “ post-runners,” if unable 
to procure equestrian support. They wore 
a short coat. high knee-boots, and a ieather 
belt, to which was strapped the post-bag. At 
certain inns along the road, a change of 
horses was kept in readiness, and a blast 
upon the post’s horn meant a bustle and 





was effected. Such horses were called “ post- 
horses,” because they were posted along the 
route, 

During the Commonwealth period, and 
after the Restoration of Charles II this sys- 
tem continued, and the price as late as 1787 
for the postage of a “ single letter,” that is a 
single piece of paper, not exceeding one 
ounce in weight, folded and sealed (there 
were no such things yet as envelopes or 
stamps}—from London to Cullompton was 
7d. 

Thus we learn from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts that the parish had to pay as 
much as 2s, 6d. for the carriage of a letter 
to London in 1689, and for such a short dis- 
tance as the “ post” to Exeter in 1739 the 
charge made was 6d. Cf. 


1689. Payd for post letters to 
Mr Purdue. 00. 02. 06, 
1739. Pd for carrying a letter to Court 
(i/e at Exeter) and answer. 0. 6; 
Pd. for carriage of letter to Mr . 
. Ween 


Grimes. 

In 1805 the cost of postage to London was 
raised to 9d. and from 1812-1839 it was as 
high as 10d., until the uniform rate of 
the penny postage was introduced by Row- 
land Hill in 1840. The constant risk of 
highwaymen, and theft, were largely the rea- 
sons behind these heavy postal rates, as well 
as the fact that the highways always needed 
repairs, and there were no motor-taxes to 
help in this respect! 

Mail coaches were introduced in 1785, and 
carried an armed escort as well as the mail. 
They were smartly painted, with the Royal 
Arms and initials. Letters were delivered to 
the coachman or postboy in person; there 
were no such things as_pillar-boxes, nor 
letter-boes in every house-door for the 
delivery of the post. The expectant recipient 
had personally to collect his letter(s) from 
the mail-coach, when it arrived. 

The interest attending the arrival of the 
mailcoach was always maintained. A crowd 
of tradesmen, inhabitants, and children 
would be gathered outside the coaching inn 
to await the arrival of the coach, and fre- 
quently upon its arrival the Higher Bullring 
and Fore Street were so blocked, as to be 
well-nigh impassable. The coachmen, 
guards, and postboys all came in for a great 
amount of hero-worship, being considered 
exceptionally well-informed men _ having 
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travelled all the way from London! The 
guards of the mail always wore red coats; the 
coachmen and postboys took great delight in 
making themselves appear as “ horsey” in 
their appearance as they could. 

In 1787 the “ Falmouth Mail” left Wells 
at 1 p.m. and reached Cullompton at 10 p.m. 
the same day; by 1829 this speed had been 
quickened, and the same distance was 
covered in six-and-a-half hours. 

The building of the Bristol—Exeter Rail- 
way in 1842 saw the end of the gallop of the 
mailcoaches down the cobbled streets of Cul- 
lompton, and this town became the new 
centre of a postal district east of Exeter as 
far as the Somerset border. The post office 
opened at 6 in the morning, and shut against 
the western letters at 7 at night, and finally 
for the London post at 10 p.m. Letters 
posted in London before 6 in the evening 
are now delivered in Cullompton the first 
post the next morning. 

Whatever the hardships inflicted upon the 
long-distance traveller through bad weather, 
delays, and the jolting of the coach, yet the 
coaching system was a marked feature of 
rural life for many generations, and both 
fostered hardihood and patience, and 
afforded occupation to a small army of 
coachmen, ostlers, post-boys, guards, and 
waiters. 

G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON 
MILL YARD MEETING-HOUSE. 


(See ante pp. 95, 137.) 
(3) Some Notes on the Ministers: 
(a) Robert Cornthwaite: 


Besides the particulars already noted, 
Cornthwaite came into conflict with a dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian divine, Dr. Caleb 
Fleming. In 1736 Fleming wrote a pamph- 
let, “The Fourth Commandment Abrogated 
in the Gospel,’ in which he endeavoured to 
show that the law enjoining the observance 
of the seventh day as a day of rest was bind- 
ing only upon Jews but that the law of the 
sabbath being destroyed the Christian insti- 
tution authorises the Christian observance of 
the first day of the week as a religious festi- 
val. “This pamphlet was shortly succeeded 
by another, entitled ‘A Plain and Rational 
Account of the Sabbath in reply to Mr. 
Robert Cornthwaite’s further Defence of 








Seventh-day Sabbath’.” The pamphlets 
contain a very complete and elaborate view 
of the arguments on which those are accus- 
tomed to rely who contend that the Fourth 
Commandment as such is in no way binding 
upon Christians and was in effect set aside 
by the Christian institutions, as we may infer 
from St. Paul (Col. ii, 16). “To Christians, 
the Seventh Day would have been a season 
of mourning, terror and dismay; whilst the 
first day of the week is most fitly observed 
as a holy festival, in remembrance of the 
glorious event which fully ascertained and 
established the covenant of grace, and was in 
fact observed as such from the earliest 
period” (cf. Wm. Turner: ‘Lives of 
Eminent Unitarians,’ London, 1840, p. 279). 
Turner includes Fleming in his series of 
biographies on account of his Socinian 
theology. In his ‘History and Antiquities 
of Dissenting Churches in London, West- 
minster and Southwark’ (London, 1808, ii, 
p. 287 f.), Walter Wilson, the learned 
antiquary of metropolitan dissent, refers to 
Fleming as having an uncommon itch for 
disputation, “and as he set down for fools 
and enthusiasts all who were not Socinians, 
many eminent Divines, as well as laymen, 
were objects of his animadversion.... 
With Mr. Cornthwaite, a Sabbatarian Baptist, 
he maintained a controversy upon the ob- 
servance of the seventh-day Sabbath... .” 


(b) Daniel Noble: 


The facts concerning this eighteenth 
century minister which have emerged dis- 
prove the statement that he left Mill Yard 
for another pastorate and show that he came 
of Mill Yard ancestry. He was a Sabba- 
tarian all his life. Whilst keeping a school 
at Peckham for many years, he lived in the 
manse at Mill Yard. It is of interest that he 
was trained under Dr. Rotherham at Kendal. 
Dr. H. McLachlan, in his ‘ English Educa- 
tion Under the Test Acts’ (Manchester, 
1931), suggests that the more liberal General 
Baptists usually sent their scholars to be 
educated by the Presbyterians. This fact 
underlines the further deduction that Mill 
Yard was only distinguished from the 
ordinary Arminian General Baptists by 


_Sabbatarianism. It was of the General Bap- 


tist group which gradully became Socinian 
in theology during the eighteenth century. 

In the case of Daniel Noble’s Sabbatarian 
upbringing, a very interesting reference is 
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contained in a letter dated 14 June 1915 
from Lt.-Col. Richardson to Mr. Ernest 
Axon, F.S.A., now of Buxton, which Mr. 
Axon has permitted me to see. Richardson 
writes : 

I find from our church books: 


Bro. Noble Senr joined Mill Yard 1/Se./1700. 
Bro. Noble Jnr 


(Noah Noble) am 9 »  3/Oc/1714 
Bro. Daniel Noble Senr. ,, s nt 1725. 
Sis. Sarah Noble iF Ae »  28/De/1717 
Rev. Daniel Noble, Jnr.) ,, _,, »  22/Se/1743. 


Thomas Noble signed the minutes in 1711 &c. 
Daniel Noble Jur ,, _,, Ms », 1754. 

He is mentioned in the articles re visiting the 
members 28 April 1781. His death is recorded in 
the minutes of 15 April 1784. He died 24 Dec. 1783. 
Tomb-stone in Mill Yard. He was also Elder of 
the worship street Chapel] (First Day). 


Noble obviously possessed a joint elder- 
ship (ministry). It was not uncommon for 
Sabbatarian ministers to carry out a Sunday 
ministry elsewhere. But the references in the 
Mill Yard church book clearly show that 
Whitley is wrong in suggesting that Noble 
was simply an ordinary General Baptist 
minister brought in to Mill Yard because a 
Sabbatarian minister was not available to 
carry on the Trust and the services. In his 
letter, Lt.-Colonel Richardson mentions a 
more recent case of a dual ministry of this 
type: 

Rev. Thomas Wilkinson of Tewkesbury, was a 
member & and Pastor of Natton Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist Church, and at the same time Pastor of the 
Tewkesbury First-Day Baptist Church, till his 
death. I had correspondence with him as late as 
1901. This kind of dual pastorate has been very 
common, but disastrous for the truth, 

According to this letter, Wilkinson was a 
Mill Yard member, many of whom seem to 
have resided out of London at the later 
period. 


The rise of Noble’s joint-eldership is 
sketched out by Walter Wilson (op. cit., iii. 
260). Upon the resignation of Rev. Francis 
Webb, Daniel Noble was chosen, 2 Nov. 
1766, to preach to the Barbican Church for 
the remainder of the lease. At this time he 
was the pastor at Mill Yard and, early in 
1768 he ‘was chosen pastor of the General 
Baptist Congregation that observed the First 
Day in Glasshouse Yard, Goswell Street. 
On 5 June 1768, the Barbican Church agreed 
to dissolve from that day and possession of 
the meeting-house was granted to the Glass- 
house Yard society on that day fortnight. 
Upon this occasion a hope was expressed 





that every member of the church would join 
themselves to the said congregation for the 
first time the Lord’s Supper shall be ad- 
ministered among them. Accordingly, 
twenty-seven members of the Barbican 
church did join the Glasshouse Yard people, 
Thus ended this ancient church, after exist- 
ing under a long succession of pastors and 
ministers, for the space of about a hundred 
and twenty years. Of Mr. Noble, Wilson 
promises to speak more fully “ under 
Worship Street,” to which place his church 
removed at the expiration of the lease in 
1777. The meeting-place in Paul’s Alley 
then fell into the hands of the Sandemanians, 
Wilson makes his further reference to Noble, 
op. cit., iv. 256 f.: 

Soon after 1779 four churches of the General 
(Baptist persuasion which had been greatly re. 
duced in numbers, agreed to erect a new meeting. 
house for their joint accommodation. These 
churches were Dr. Jefferies’s, Mr. Noble's, Mr. 
Bulkley’s, and Mr. Brown's, formerly assembling 
in Artillery-lane, Glass-house-yard, White’s-alley, 
and Fair-street. A building, with suitable accom- 
modations, was soon raised in Worship-street, to 
which place they all removed, June 24th, 1781. 

From 1768 until his death, Noble enjoyed 
two endowments for his upkeep, that of Mill 
Yard and that of Glasshouse Yard, as well 
as the Mill Yard manse and his school at 
Peckham. 

A note is not out of place upon Noble’s 
predecessors at Glasshouse Yard. The pre- 
Commonwealth church at Paul’s Alley had 
as minister Joseph Stennett, who died in 
1700. This well-known dissenting divine 
was a Calvinist and also minister to a Lon- 
don Sabbatarian congregation (Wilson, op. 
cit., iii. 236 f.). Dr. Gale was minister from 
1705 to 1721 and, during the Trinitarian 
controversy of 1719 and the Salter’s Hall 
synod, advised against compelling subscrip- 
tion to creeds and to all doctrinal tests 
(Wilson, op. cit., iii. 242-249). Joseph Bur- 
roughs was educated at Highgate under Dr. 
Ker and at Leyden. From May 1713 he 
was occasional ministerial assistant to Rev. 
Richard Allen and succeeded him in the 
ministry on 1 May 1717, after Allen’s death. 
Burroughs was of liberal theological views 
and seems to have become a Socinian be- 
fore his death. He was definitely Arian 
in theology during his earlier ministry 
though, at one period of his life, he seems 
to have held a doctrine of the Atonement. 
At the Salter’s Hall synod he was a non- 
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subscriber to creeds and doctrinal tests. 
Burroughs died on 23 Nov. 1761, and Daniel 
Noble preached his funeral sermon from 
the text I Peter i, 22-25, a passage chosen for 
the purpose by Burroughs himself. Francis 
Webb was co-pastor from 27 Sept. 1758 until 
1761. At Burrough’s .death he became 
pastor until 9 July 1766, when he resigned 
the ministerial office (cf. Wilson, op. cit., iii, 
250-255, 259 f.) Noble succeeded Webb in 
the pastorate. 

Some interesting further details concern- 
ing Noble are contained in an article 
in The Baptist Quarterly (i, 135). He was 
reputed by Ivimey, the Baptist historian, to 
be of Huguenot descent. It is not without 
some significance that Mill Yard had a fas- 
cination for Huguenot refugees who came to 
England after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685 by Louis XIV. John 
Savage, Elder, died in 1720 (the reputed 
grandfather of the celebrated Baptist divine, 
Dr. Savage, concerning whom cf. Wilson, 
op. cit., i. 320). He was succeeded by 
Thomas Noble, sen., as trustee. In 1740 
Noah Noble also became a trustee. The 
family had very close links with Mill Yard 
but the last was that of Daniel Noble’s 
widow. Mrs. Experience Noble died in 
January 1798, and, after her death, the 
family lost all connection with both Glass- 
house Yard and Mill Yard churches. 

(c) J. B. Shepston: 


Both Pike and Whitley are in error when 
they suggest that Slater was followed 
directly in the Mill Yard eldership by Black 
in 1819. An important correction is con- 
tained in a sketch of the Shepston family 
contained in the Trans. B.H.S. (v. 190). 
J. B. Shepston was the son of William Shep- 
ston, a deacon at the Arminian General 
Baptist church at Goodman’s Fields and 
came of a family wholly Baptist through 
several generations. He was born 29 Jan. 
1776, and baptised on 22 April 1792. A 
General Baptist and Arminian, he was called 
to the ministry of his father’s old church on 
14 Aug. 1797. In 1809 he became a Cal- 
vinist and left the church. In 1810 he 
applied to the Calvinistic Baptist Board and 
was accepted but does not seem to have 
sought a ministry till he became minister of 
a church at Crouch End in 1822. Studying 
the Sabbatarian controversy, he became a 
Sabbatarian in belief, and followed Robert 
Burnside in the eldership of the Calvinistic 





Seventh Day church at Devonshire Square 
when Burnside went to Mill Yard despite 
the Slaters. His acceptance of this ministry 
with that of Crouch End caused much 
criticism owing to the distance apart of the 
two churches; it smacked of pluralism! 
Burnside had gone to Mill Yard during the 
Calvinistic period when, the trust being 
derelict, the trustees turned, under a Chan- 
cery Court Order, to the Calvinists and asked 
them to: supply the position. Shepston 
applied for Mill Yard when the trustees ad- 
vertised it at Burnside’s death, the endow- 
ment doubtless proving attractive, and took 
possession as a Calvinist. He withdrew 
after legal arbitration in 1831. In 1837 he 
was joined by W. H. Black. Black had 
originally been connected with Shepston’s 
Arminian church at Goodman’s Fields but 
later was the elder of the Calvinistic Seventh 
Day church to the Baptist Union until he 
became elder at Mill Yard (Whitley, op. cit., 
119). Shepston withdrew in Black’s favour, 
ordained Black at Mill Yard and in 1841 
baptised both Mrs. Black and Mrs. Shepston 
in the Mill Yard meeting-house. He 
appointed Black as his executor and died in 
1844. His Calvinistic Seventh Day church 
finally consisted of one woman in London, 
Mrs. Shepston, and a man in Cambridge- 
shire. In 1853 only Mrs. Shepston survived 
of this group; she was the church and the 
beneficiary of a trust. Both the family and 
the =" died out when Mrs. Shepston died 
in 1863. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 
Manchester. 


(To be concluded.) 


PLUCKLEY, KENT. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD 


HIS churchyard contains a large number 

of seventeenth century gravestones which 
remain in a wonderful state of preservation 
considering the time they have withstood 
the ravages of the weather. The lettering is 
deeply cut and the masons had a happy-go- 
lucky way of carving the letters not troubling 
how the syllables or letters were divided at 
the end of each line. The spelling is also 
very quaint on some of the stones. 
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Three memorials of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are also recorded. The first because it 
is among the seventeenth century stones and 
relates to a family named Godfrey of 
Ewhurst, Sussex. 

The second shows the unusual way of 
dividing the words in each line. 

The third is to the memory of Jesse Spicer 
who met his death by a nine pin bowl at the 
old Black Horse which was demolished 
many years ago. The present inn, the only 
one in the village, is called the Black Horse 
and is situated near the church and was 
formerly a farmhouse. 


There is a row of seventeenth-century 
stones close to the east wall of the chancel, 
most of them are about 24 feet high and of 
an unusual thickness, one measuring 8 ins. 
I have visited hundreds of churchyards in 
the Home Counties but have never dis- 
covered any quite like these in shape and 
certainly none so thick. Are they solely the 
work of Kentish masons? The following 
are the full inscriptions of the oldest tomb- 
stones in this large churchyard. 


1. Heare resteth | the body of | Mary Nepecker | 
widdow who | departed this | life the 13 of | Avgvst 
in 1690 | aged above | 63 years | 


2. Here rest | eth the body | of Iohn Neppecker | 
the son of Edward | Nepecker ho depart | ed this 
life | October the 4 | day 1679 aged | 25 years. 


3. Here | Lyeth ye Body of | Anne Daughtt 
of | Jno Godfrey | of Ewhurst in | Sussex | who 
died Jan. ye 27th 1719 | Aged 40 Years. | 


4. Heare lieth by | ryed the bo | dy of Edward | 
West the son | of Thomas We | st and Elizab | 
eth his wife | who departed | this life Octo | ber 
the 26 day | in 1698 aged | 33 weeks. | 


5. Here rest | eth the body | of Ann Nepecker | 
the davghter of | Edward Nepecker | she departed 
this | life Jvly the 10 day | 1680 aged 28 years. | 


6. Here | resteth the body of | Margaret | 
Smithson who | departed this | life March the | 9 
day 1681, aged 88 years. | 

[This stone is 8 ins. thick.—L. H. C.] 


7. Here | lyeth the | bodie of | Daniell | 
Nowers, clothier | and Elizabeth | his wife he | 
deceased this | life July ist an o dom | 1659 aged 
40 years. | she deceased this | life January 15t | 
an do 1658 aged |... 7 yeares. | they had issve 
5 davghters.| 


8. Here resteth | the body of Tho | mas Nowers, 
clothier | sonn of Daniell | Now . . . who departed 
5 ae . ay the 22|16..whol|.... 
ang.i-B :..%e 

[This stone is broken.—L. H. C.] 


9. Heer | lyeth | the body | of Iane ye wife | 
of Richard Giles | who was buried the | third day 
of Avgvst | 1685 aged about 50 | yeares. | 





10. Here lieth the | body of Mr | Richard Giles | 
who departed | this life Ianvary | the 28th day 
1693 | aged abovt 58 | years.| 


ll. Here | resteth | the body | of Elizabeth | 
Nowers the | dafter of | Thomas Nowers | who 
departed this life the | 20th of Feb.vary | 1677 
aged | 21 years. | 

12. Here reste | th the body of | Ioan Crvttwell 

widdow, who | departed this | life the 21 of 

October in 1681 | aged 38 years.| 


13. Heer lyeth | the body of Tho | mas Nowers 
son | of Thomas Nowers of | Plvckley he died | 
... 3 th of September |... . aged 7 years,| 


14. Here | rest | eth the | body of Edwa | rd 
Nepecker he | departed this life | the 15th day of 
Octob | er aged 64 years, | anno domini 1675 | he 
left ishv to | sons lohn and | Edward and five | 
dafters Elizabeth, | Mary, Anne, Iocan | and Sara,| 


15. Edward Nepecker the 34 of that name 
lineally descended dyed of ye small pox 1720 in the 
30 year of his age. 

[Register has: buried Feb. 5 1720.—L. H. C] 


16. Here layeth the | body of | Richard Giles | the 
son of | Richard Giles | who departed | this life 
the | 21 of March | 1678 aged 16... | 


17. Heer lieth ye | body of Iohn | Govidwell | 
who died ye | 14th day of | February 1692 | in ye 
33 year | of his age and | left issve 5 | sonns 
lames, | Iohn, Richard | William | Christopher | 
and 2 davgh | ters Mary and | Ioane. | 


18. Here lieth { the body of | Iohn Alfrey who | 
oar” Oc | tober the 30 | day aged 66 | years 
698. 


19. Here | lieth | the body | of Thomas | Rolfe 
who | departed this | life Ivly the | 9th 1698: 
~ | _— but | 4 monts of | beeing 84 | years 
of age. 


20. Here | lieth | the body | of Elizabeth | Rolfe 
the | wife of Thom | as Rolfe whoe | departed this 
| life February | the 18th 1688: | aged 76 years.| 

21. Here resteth the | body of Elias | Tonge he 
departed | this life the 24 | day of Iune 1676 | 
aged 76 years. | here allso resteth | the bodye of 
Katheren | his wife shee dee | parted this liefe | the 
3 day of Ivne 1676 | .... yeares thay | lefte 
issevY Stephen, Elias and Elizabeth.| 

22. Here resteth | the body of | Stephen Tong | 
the sonn of | Stephen Tong | hee departed this life 
on the | 31 day of March | 1674 aged...| years. 

[A double headstone 4} ins. thick.—L. H. C]] 


23. HERE HERE 
LIETH LIETH 
THE BODY THE BODY OF 
OF THOMAS SVSANAH 
OVENS CLOT OVENS THE 
H WOORKER WIFE OF TH 
WHO DEPART OMAS OVENS 
ED THIS LIFE WHO DEPAR 
JVNE YE 11 DAY TED THIS LIFE 
1717 JVNE YE SECOND 
AGED 75 DAY 1713 AGED 
YEARS WHO 80 YEARS. 
LEFT ISSV. ONE 
DAVGHTER 
ELIZABETH 
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This is a tall white headstone on the 
mid east part of the churchyard. 


24, In Memory of Jesse Spicer | of this Parifh who 
was killed by a Nine | pin Bowl 22nd of May 1772 
aged 27 years.| He had Ifsue three Children Anne, | 
Catherine and Jesse, Catherine died | 5 of January 
1772 aged 2 years.| 


All you that come my Grave to see 
Prepare your soul to follow me 
Repent in time make no Delay 
For I in haste was snatch’d away. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


A MEDIEVAL SHOP-FRONT IN 
EXETER. 
side 


THERE was on the north-east 


of the narrow Catherine Street at. 


Exeter, till German bombs destroyed it, a 
small medieval structure of more than com- 
mon interest, the true character of which, if 
my own view of it be correct, has never been 
properly comprehended. Although now lost 
for ever, it will perhaps be thought not im- 
proper to put on record both the fact and 
the true significance (as I hold it) of its for- 
mer existence. The building to which I refer 
was known in its last days as the “ Country 
House Inn”; and its front towards the road- 
way exhibited a low, not very big, and some- 
what depressed arch, the mouldings of whose 
jambs rose from only a little above the 
ground, and were continued without inter- 
ruption round its head. To the north-west 
of this, but quite near it—the scale of the 
whole thing was comparatively diminutive— 
was a much smaller, contemporary door- 
way, the entire structure being built of 
the red stone of the neighbourhood. The 
upper part, however, of the larger aperture, 
at the date of its destruction, was glazed; 
whilst the lower was blocked by solid, and 
obviously later, walling. This description, I 
must admit, is largely from recollection; but 
it is confirmed by my friend Dr. MorTON 
PALMER, F.S.A., who was very well 
acquainted with the exterior. Luckily, more- 
Over, it is also confirmed in two particulars 
by the almost insignificant fragment of the 
monument itself that has been spared by the 
Furor Germanicus. This consists of per- 
haps four feet, or so, of the north-west 
jamb of the bigger opening, which shows 
that the jamb was partly moulded, and that 


the mouldings began at about a foot above 
the ground; and by which the profile of the 
mouldings themselves is also ascertainable. 

It has hitherto, I believe, been generally 
generally accepted that the structure now in 
question was an entrance to the College of 
the Annivellars, or Annuellars, that is sup- 
posed to have stood partly on this site; that 
is stated by Leland, writing in 1535-43, to 
have been “made of late tyme by John 
Rese, Deane of St. [BuJrianes,” and to have 
been the place “ wher the cantuarie prestes 
lyith”; and that was dissolved by Henry 
VIII, amidst other local spoliations (Free- 
man, ‘ Exeter,’ p. 200). 

Into the rather difficult problems 
whether the Annuellars College extended so 
far in this particular direction, and whether, 
or not, accordingly, it was possible for 
it to have a doorway at this point, it is 
luckily unnecessary to enter here. It will be 
sufficient for my present purpose if I can 
succeed, first of all in demonstrating that the 
structure now in question was actually not 
a gateway at all, and secondly in making a 
plausible suggestion as to what it really was. 

First then as to the prevailing gateway 
theory, this was clearly not a gateway that 
we could ever associate with the entrance into 
a solid block of building —a gateway that 
more properly we ought to call a house-door. 
The smaller aperture, indeed, might easily be 
such; but it can never have needed to have 
beside it a considerably bigger aperture 
that can only have been intended (supposing 
that it were wide and high enough for such 
a purpose) for the admission of carriages 
or horsemen; carriages and horsemen do not 
penetrate into the interior of a house! That 
being so, it can only have been meant to lead 
into some kind of lane, such as that at the 
Vicar’s Close, at Wells, or into some kind of 
court-yard, or quadrarigle, such as that of an 
Oxford college. In either of these two cases 
it would probably, though not quite neces- 
sarily, have formed the outer face of an en- 
trance gateway consisting of a short passage 
between two such faces, the passage section 
and inner face of which must have been 
destroyed in order to accommodate the inn, 
or for some earlier object. For either of 
these last two purposes, however,—for the 
entrance to a lane or to a quadrangle—it was 

obviously peculiarly inappropriate. It bore, 
indeed, a certain superficial resemblance— 
| but extremely superficial, consisting merely 
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of the big and little apertures side by side— | the now notorious Riom, and pro. ol 
to some of the many monastic, or collegiate, | bably in other parts of France. The hi 
gateways that are scattered up and down the | likeness between these last and the now 





country, as, for instance, that of the Benedic- 
tine precincts at Canterbury, or that of 


| destroyed structure at Exeter is too extra- 


ordinarily striking, I think, to be denied. A 


Trinity College, Cambridge. But at Exeter wooden counter, I imagine, was originally : 
the bigger opening was yet so relatively | fitted across the subsequently blocked, lower it 
small—so utterly unsuited to give access, as | part of the bigger aperture, the subsequently th 
such openings were always presumably in- | glazed upper portion being open during the A 
tended to give access, to the passage of car- | day-time, but secured at night by a wooden b 
riages or horsemen—that I cannot believe for | shutter, or shutters, as was still the case, in tl 
a moment that this can ever have been meant | at least one instance, in 1910, at Brioude. te 
for its purpose, though the smaller was un- | The purchaser would do his shopping whilst ¢ 
doubtedly intended for the ingress, and | standing in the street outside; whilst the ¢ 
egress, of pedestrians. I speak only from | doorway would be used only by the inmates 0 


recollection, and without the aid of measure- 
ment, yet I feel fairly safe in asserting that 
no mounted horseman—that no cart of 
ordinary dimensions—could ever have 
penetrated through it, at any rate with any- 
thing like ease. And in the second place, 


of the house. This is also possibly the 
nature—I am not sure—of the only other 
medieval shop-front (to my knowledge) now 
left in England—though that, if I recollect 
rightly, is half-timbered—which exists just 
outside the south churchyard gate of the old 


> » 


the “ blitz” has exposed to public view be- | collegiate church at Lingfield, Surrey, or at 2 
hind this pseudo-gateway an apparently | any rate existed when I saw Lingfield last. It 5 
medieval building, or kind of hall, that is | is no objection to this theory to retort that e 
apparently as old as the pseudo-gateway it- | this supposed medieval shop-front was t! 
self, and that may or may not—it does not | apparently inside the former precincts of the t 
matter—have formed part of the Annuellars | Cathedral. That, I think, is true, if the old a 
College, the north-west wall of which, if car- | St. Catherine’s Gate, which marked in this ; 
ried only a few yards further south-westward, | direction the entrance to the Close, spanned I 
would pass, so far as the eye can judge from | Catherine Street a trifle north of it, as was ! 
a little distance, almost directly through the | apparently the case (see the frontis- t 
centre of the reputed bigger gateway, thus | piece plan to Freeman’s ‘ Exeter,’ already 1 
blocking all further progress to carts and | cited). Freeman, however, expressly tells us 


horsemen, almost as.soon as they had en- 
tered, and thus leaving it available for 
pedestrians alone, for whom, however, on the 
the gateway hypothesis, a smaller doorway 
had also been, in that case, quite unneces- 
sarily provided. Moreover, to add to this 
absurdity, there runs an undoubted narrow 
passage from Catherine Street, along the 
south-east side of this medieval building, 
that would furnish foot-passengers with yet 
a third means of access, apparently to the 
same locality, all these three methods of 
pedestrian approach being huddled up to- 
gether in astonishing proximity. Altogether 
the gateway theory seems to me quite ludic- 
rously impossible! 

For what purpose, then, can the now 
destroyed structure possibly have been 
meant? The answer, I think, will suggest 
itself irresistibly to anyone who is familiar 
with the stone-built, medieval shop-fronts 
that are common in Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc, as, for instance, at Brioude and 





(‘ Exeter,’ p. 193) that “ Laymen might live 
in the close and practice trades there, but 
only by the bishop’s licence, which was 
granted as late as 1693.” Why should not 
this have been a shop for the sale of images 
and candles? 
_ I fear that much of what I have written 
is of somewhat tentative character; and in 
particular I regret that I have no picture of 
a typical Auvergnian early shop-front which 
would help to fortify my recollection of it. 
If, however, that recollection be correct, and 
if my theory be acceptable, then the loss of 
this particular medieval shop-front at Exeter 
—one of the only two till recently extant in 
England, and the only one in stone—is some- 
thing that is peculiarly deplorable! 
Though certainly not relevant to the point 
now under discussion, it is worth noting that 
the alley to the south-east of the mysterious 
medieval “ hall,” which is spanned at the 
street end by a modern arch that doubtless 
represents a medieval predecessor, and at the 
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other by an arch that still remains medieval, 
has formerly opened into the “ hall” by four 
very curious openings—though two of these 
are now blocked—that are certainly not 
ordinary doorways. For these I cannot offer 
even a conjectural explanation. Finally, is 
it too much to express a pious wish that 
these last interesting relics may be preserved? 
An admirable example in this direction has 
been set of recent years at Leicester, where 
the ruins of the Roman forum of Rate Cori- 
tanorum have been excavated and left un- 
covered, even at the cost, one imagines, of a 
considerable loss of money—for the site is 
one of great value—to the city. 


JOSEPH E. Morris. 


THE REV. JEREMIAH SMITH (1653- 
1723) (clxvii. twice; clxviii. 126; clxxxv. 
288).—His Silver Tankard and the Leather- 
sellers’ Company. At the foregoing refer- 
ences, I dealt with the life and death, 
the parentage and the descendants, of 
this eminent minister of religion, a short 
account of whom may be found in the 
‘D.N.B.’ and who has been described as, 
in 1719, “ The Champion of the Trinity.” 
As “Jeremiah Smith of Kent,” he was ad- 
mitted at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1671. He died at Aston, Co. Berks, on 
20 Aug. 1723. 

It will be remembered that an important 
part was played in my narrative by a certain 
silver tankard which he mentioned in his 
Will (undated, and proved in the P.C.C. 9 
Sept. 1723) and which he bequeathed as fol- 
lows: —“ The silver basin and the tankard 
which was his Grandfather Skinner’s shall 
be to my son Skinner” whom elsewhere in 
such Will he described as “my eldest son 
Skinner.” 

I gave in that narrative all the material 
details concerning such tankard, including 
its hall-mark of 1703-4, and I need not repeat 
them here. 

It will suffice for present purposes to re- 
call to mind such descendants of the said 
Rev, Jeremiah Smith as were most promin- 
ently connected with the Leathersellers 
Company of London. These have been— 
and I may refer to my narrative for details 
concerning the first five—as follows: 

(1) Thomas Smith, third son: Master of 
the Company in’ 1768-9; 





(2) Thomas Smith, grandson, being the 
only son of the said Rev. Skinner Smith: 
Renter-Warden of the Company in 1798-9; 

(3) Charles Smith, great-grandson, being 
the younger son of No. (2): Master of the 
Company in 1842-3; 

(4) Richard Smith, great-grandson, being 
the elder son of No. (2): Master of the Com- 
pan; i846 till his death in 1847; 

(5) Thomas Smith, great-great-grandson, 
being the younger son of No. (3): Master of 
the Company in 1894-5; and: 

(6) Alfred Thomas Collier, great-great- 
great-grandson, being a grandson of No. (3): 
Second Warden of the Company in 1934-5 
(at the time of my narrative) and Master of 
the Company in 1935-6. 

Into the hands of the last-named came, in 
the long run, this old silver tankard, the 
“Silent Testimony ” of which lies recorded 
in my narrative; and on 6 February 1924, in 
the very fitness of things and in tribute to the 
past, he presented it—after having some of 
the foregoing names inscribed upon its base 
—to the above-named ancestral Company, 
amongst whose other treasures it has since 
most appropriately had and now has its 
abiding home. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


HIGHWAYS AND THE ENCLOSURE 
ACTS.—It is generally considered that 
the progress of enclosures indirectly hastened 
the improvement of some of the roads of 
England. So long as land lay unenclosed, 
travellers would deviate from the track to 
avoid the ruts worn by their predecessors. 
This state of affairs applied to many miles 
of important lines of communications, as a 
glance at any road book of the eighteenth 
century will show. A traveller over a dis- 
trict near Norwich wrote in about 1780: 
“Thirty years ago it was an extensive heath 
. only a sheep walk to another farm. 
Such a number of carriages crossed it that 
they would sometimes be a mile abreast of 
each other in search of the best track. Now 
there is an excellent turnpike road, enclosed 
on each side with a good quickset hedge.” 
Did the conditions of the Enclosure Acts 
and Awards generally include the making of 
properly constructed roads defined by hedges 
or ditches placed at a specified distance 
apart? 
In the Forest of Arden, many miles of 
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public ways were “fenced” under various | 
acts and awards leaving a highway width of 
about sixty feet. One particular Award, 
dated 12 March 1802, affected a length of 
the Kenilworth to Stonebridge highway 
where it passed through the village of Bal- 
sall. Between the date of the Award and 
1850, irregular enclosure took place within 
the limits of the highway, resulting in the 
presence of narrow strips of land, or 
“ slangs,” about fifteen feet in width on each 
side of the road and extending for about a 
mile. With the help of this Award of 1802, 
the Warwickshire County Council elimin- 
ated these illegal enclosures during fairly 
recent years. 


R. H. ADAMs. 


A “STANDARD” OF TIMBER. — On 
11 September the Daily Graphic (p. 8) 
informed its readers that a British claim for 
£40,000,000 for goods supplied to Russia 
under the 1941 Civil Supplies Agreement 
had been settled, i.e., agreement had been 
reached as to payment, and it was added: 

As an earnest of their good intentions the Soviet 

Government have offered to send to Britain 25,000 
standards of timber at £34 a standard. 
The reader who sought to find out what a 
“ standard ” of timber represented would get, 
as far as I can see, no help from the Oxford 
Dictionary, not even from its Supplement. 
*Whitaker’s Almanack,’ however, for 1939 
(p. 590) states that: 

A standard hundred of deals contains 120 pieces. 
The Petrograd standard consists of 165 cubic feet, 
or 120 pieces 14 in. x 11 in. x 12 ft., or 120 pieces 
3 in. x 11 in. x 6 ft. 

The Times on the same day (11 Septem- 
ber, p. 4) was more helpful to its readers. 
The Diplomatic Correspondent wrote : 

The Soviet Government has at the same time 


offered to make available 25,000 standards of tim- 
ber this season for shipment to the United King- 


dom... Mr. Marquand, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade... emphasised 
that. .. The Soviet Government’s offer of tim- 


ber is an earnest of their desire to resume normal 
trade relations; by itself, it is only a small quantity 
—a standard of timber is 165 cubic feet—but every 
effort will be made to carry it from Russian ports 
before the latter are frozen up. The price paid 
was £34 a standard, which Mr. Marquand con- 
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sidered a reasonable figure for a small consign- 
ment of high quality timber. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


Birmingham. 





; Surname. 


es, 


GEATON OR SETON FAMILY OF HIN. 

DERWELL, YORKSHIRE. —It has 
been assumed by early genealogists that the 
Seaton or Seton family of Hinderwell, and 
the Seton family of Seton, in East Lothian, 
spring from a common ancestor. So far as’ 
I know, there is no documentary evidence 


' extant to support this contention, but I do 


not claim to be an expert genealogist, and 
I should be very pleased to learn whether 
research during the past thirty or forty years 
has unearthed evidence that can be accepted 
as proof of a common ancestor. 

The Seton family of East Lothian claim 
that the first of their family to settle in Scot- 
land was Dugal de Seton, but nothing is 
known as to where he came from, or his 
parentage. He is said to have flourished be- 
tween 1107 and 1124, and to have married a 
lady called Janet de Quincey, but the most 
intensive research in this country, and in 
France, has failed to reveal any lady of that 
name. The person responsible for the intro- 
duction of the name was Alexander, 
Viscount Kingston, born 1620, a son of 
George Seton, third Earl of Winton, and his 
statement is in his continuation of the 
History of the House of Seton. 

Dugal de Seton’s armorial bearing was 
“ Or, three crescents gules, and it may be 
reasonablie supposed y' ye lands of Setoun 
being formed by the sea in fashion of a halfe 
moon, the crescents were assumed by ye 
s4 Dugal.” (Extract from the ‘ History of the 
House of Seton.’) 

The first recorded of the Hinderwell 
family of Seaton or Seton, was Osbert de 
Seaton or Seton, and he was granted in fee 
by Benedict, Abbot of Whitby, who resigned 
in 1148, half a carucate (of land) in Hinder- 
well given (to Whitby) by William de Wire- 
fanc (Vic. Co. Hist., Yorkshire, North 
Riding, ii, 369). This grant (by Abbot Bene- 
dict) was made c. 1139-1148. Is it known 
whom Osbert de Seaton or Seton mar- 
ried, and what issue he had? The Setons 
would appear to have been associated with 
the Belfrage and de St. Liz families. Was 
there any relationship between them? A 
member of the de St. Liz family “ fixed” at 
Seton, in Rutland (formerly in Northampton- 
shire), and assumed that place-name as his 
Was he the offspring of a Seton- 
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de St. Liz marriage? There was a Nicholas 
de Seton who had a son, John de Seton. 
Was he the John de Seton who married 
Ermina de Lascelles (said to have been a 
daughter of Thomas de Lascelles and his 
wife Christiana, daughter of Sir William 
Irby) and became the father of Sir Christo- 
pher de Seton who married Christian Bruce, 
sister of King Robert the Bruce. Was 
Nicholas de Seton a descendant of the Osbert 
de Seton of Seton mentioned above, or of 
the Seton (formerly de St. Liz) who had 
acquired lands at Seton in Rutland? 

The Thomas de Lascelles referred to above 
was the son of Duncan de Lascelles by his 
wife Christiana daughter of Waldere, son 

f Gospatric, the natural son of Waldere, 
Lord of Allerdale. 

I shall be grateful for any additions to, or 
corrections of, this note on the Setons of 
Hinderwell, and of the Setons of Seaton or 
Seton in Rutland. What were their armorial 
bearings? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm, Castle-Douglas. 


CHILD’S STORY BOOK, C. 1865.— 
Many years ago—I am 87—as a child 
I had a story-book, the point of which was 
fairness in society. The more God had 
favoured you the less you should receive 
materially, and vice versa. A_ poor little 
hunchback was so unfortunate that people 
loaded him with wealth, honour and posi- 
tion, and he loathed it, loathed himself, 
loathed this world. A little later, he was all 
tatters and rags, his fare a crust—enough to 
keep body and soul together, no more. He 
had written the greatest poem of his time. 
How debase him enough to balance the glory 
of his soul? Can any reader help me to the 
author and title? 
C. ¥, ©. .- 


WorRDsS IN A LANCASHIRE PARISH 

REGISTER. —-In transcribing a six- 
teenth-century Lancashire parish register I 
have came across the following words 
written in by another hand after the original 
entry. Are they nicknames (or old occu- 
pations)? The writing is very bad and may- 
be I have misspelt the words. Can anyone 
suggest their meaning? Cowe-wines (? cord- 
wain—a shoemaker), Plunger, Libres, Chan- 
ters, farewall Sewins. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE 


| GTEVENSON: ‘THE BOTTLE IMP’: 


MAGIC ARTICLES GRANTING 
WISHES..—Re-reading the ‘Island Nights 
Entertainments,’ I came on the story of the 
Bottle which on diabolical conditions made 
wishful thinking into fact. A Preliminary 
Note explains that “ any student of that very 
unliterary product, the English drama of the 
early part of the century ” will recognise the 
author’s debt to “a piece once rendered 
popular by the redoubtable O. Smith.” Can 
I have some information about him and his 
work? 

Also, have such magic articles as the Bottle 
been recognised as a constant theme in folk- 
lore and collected in print? I recall Balzac’s 
piece of shagreen skin and the powerful story 
of the ‘ Monkey’s Paw’ by W. W. Jacobs. 
Aladdin’s Lamp appears in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ but has no _ evil consequences 
attached to it. But it is, I think, nothing like 
so authentic as the tales in general, being 
like * Ali Baba,’ later in origin. 

I write this where it is impossible for me 
to consult any book. 

W. H. J. 


(CCROCODILE.—In the ‘Shorter Oxford 

English Dictionary,’ one of the defini- 
tions of this word is: “a girl’s school walk- 
ing two and two in a long line.” There is 
no illustrative quotation in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations,’ nor in Brewer’s 
‘Phrase and Fable.’ Can any reader tell me 
the origin of the couplet: “I may be a cow- 
ard or I may be a fool, but I’d rather meet a 
crocodile than face a ladies’ school.” Is this 
usage of the word obsolete—many of the 
younger generation do not seem to have 
heard of it; at one time it appears to have 
referred also to boys’ schools. Does the real 
origin arise from the sinuous nature of the 
animal or from the quotation given above? 

A. D. Power. 
40 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


[The ‘O.E.D.’ says: “In use before 1870,” 
but gives no illustrative quotation.—Ep.] 


SLOPER. — General Sir Robert Sloper, 

K.B. (d. 1802). Wanted—parentage, 
marriage (if any), and any biographical de- 
tails other than those given in the histories 
of the 14th Hussars by Cannon and Hamil- 





ton. Though Commander-in-Chief in India, 
| he is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


H. BULLOcK. 
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Was HORACE THE FIRST TO SAY IT? 

’ —J am interested to find out whether 
Horace’s famous 

Rem facias rem, 
si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo, rem. 

in his first epistle has ever been expressed 
so clearly in any earlier writings. I hope 
that some reader of ‘N. and Q.’ may have 


an answer. 
A. S. VINING. 


ANTHONY COOKE. — Who was the 

Anthony Cooke, Esquire, to whom 
Drayton, in 1594, dedicated * Idea’s Mirror ’? 
He is there described as “ the dear child of 
the Muses, and his ever kind Maecenas.” 
Are there any writings of his extant? Sir 
Anthony Cooke (1504-1576), who was tutor 
to Edward VI and the father of those accom- 
plished ladies, Mildred, Lady Burghley; 
Elizabeth, Lady Russell; and Anne, the 
mother of Francis Bacon; also had four sons, 
of whom the eldest was named Anthony. 
Was this Anthony Cooke Drayton’s patron? 


R. L. EAGLE. 


THE SURNAME TILL-ADAM.—As early 

as mid-seventeenth century, when 
double-barrelled names were rare, we come 
across Till-Adam. Nathaniel, of that name, 
matriculated at Oxford in 1650, subsequently 
held several livings in Somerset, and died in 
1693. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that on 22 June 1625 one Richard Smith 
was apprenticed to Richard Tillidge, butcher, 
of Bristol, and the Apprentice Register (vol. 
iv, p. 340) has the marginal note Tillidge 
alias Addams. Is it possible that here we 
have the genesis of the double name? 


J. FitzRoy Jones. 


(CLERGY TRAINED FOR WAR.—In 

Robert Reyce’s ‘ Breviary of Suffolk,’ 
edited by Lord Francis Hervey (1902) from 
the MS. in the British Museum, there is 
mention of the clergy “in times past being 
mustered and trained by themselves, and by 
Captains appointed by their Diocesan,” but 
new (anno 1618) “inserted into the Com- 
panies and trayned bands of the layetie.” 
What is known regarding the military train- 
ing of the clergy in earlier periods? 


P. D. Munpy. 








LADIEs AT PUBLIC DINNERS.—When 

did ladies first attend as guests at public 
dinners? It would appear that in Scotland, 
at all events, it was just a hundred years ago, 
A correspondent, writing in The Scotsman 
for 8 Aug. 1846, points out that ladies are 
invited to attend the dinner, to be held at 
the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on 15 Aug. 1846, 
to mark the inauguration of the Scott Monu- 
ment. 

“ This is as it should be,” he writes. “ The 
ladies have been too long excluded from pub- 
lic entertainments in this country and we hail 
this resolution as an omen of the advanced 
and advancing state of public taste.” 


H. G. L. K. 


“ALL SUFFICES  RECKON’D 

RIGHTLY.” — Above the porchway 
cf the old cottage in which I reside the fore- 
going words are carved in wood, and for 
some time past I have been endeavouring to 
trace the origin and exact meaning. Can 
any reader help me? The only clue I have 
is that the carving was erected about fifty 
years ago and I have been told that the line 
is from one of the poets writing in the latter 
end of last century. 

F. EDEN WILSon. 


URSERY RHYMES. — Can anyone 
Suggest the three best books (apart from 
Halliwell-Phillipps) on their history and 
origins? 
E. C. 
Los Angeles. 


OHN WOODCOCK GRAVES.—Living 
about 1820. Wrote the words of the song 
John Peel.’ Biographical details wanted. 


H. A. 


OURCES WANTED.— 
1. Effuse the mildness of their azure beam. 
2. .. . Sail in liquid light 
And float on seas of bliss. 
3. (the glittering edge of a Damascus sabre) 
dazzled all it shone upon. 
W. H. G. 


4. But where is Bohun? Where is Mowbray? Where 
is Mortimer? Nay, which is more, yea, most of all, 
where is Plantagenet? 

T.E. 


In change unchanged. 
L'amour commence par l’ombre. 


These appear as quotations in Mary Cholmonde- 
ley: ‘Diana Tempest,’ chaps. xvii, xviii and Xxxxiv. 


H., A. 
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Replies. 


MARK NAPIER ON MONTROSE. 


(cxci. 56). 


WITE reference to Mr. WEIR’s contribu- 
"tion regarding Napier’s notes on Mon- 
trose, I have in my own modest collection of 
items of Stuart and Jacobite interest, the first 
edition (in Latin) of Wishart’s history of the 
Montrose campaigns, De Rebus . . . Caroli 
_, . sub imperio illustrissimi Jacobi, Mon- 
aisrosarum Marchionis . . . It is a volume 
in contemporary calf, with a repaired spine. 

It is inscribed in Napier’s hand, “ Mark 
Napier. Original Edition of Wishart—1647 
—supposed to be printed at the Hague.” In 
the following year, 1648, Paris produced 
another edition, a finely printed, handsome 
octavo volume. Napier’s manuscript note 
regarding this edition reads—somewhat am- 
biguously perhaps— an 

“This is the imprint of the 2nd Edition 
of Wishart, published in Paris, 1648 : — 

‘ Parisiis. 

Ex Typographia Joannis Bessim, Prope 

Collegium Remense—Cum _ privilego 

Regis. 1648. 

The above imprint constitutes the only dif- 
ference between the title page of Wishart’s 
original latin history of Montrose’s wars 
(first part) as printed in Paris (as above) in 
1648—and the first edition of the same — 
namely this one, printed in’ 1647: and 
understood to have been printed at the 
Hague. See note M.S. at end.” 

Besides the Paris edition in 1648 there 
was another printed in Amsterdam the same 
year. I might mention incidentally, with 
tegard to this Amsterdam edition, that Mur- 
dock and Simpson in their standard work of 
1893 remarked that the only Amsterdam 
copy known to them was that which was in 
their possession (Deeds of Montrose xliii). 
But I have what must presumably be a fur- 
ther copy in my own collection. 

To revert to Napier’s manuscript note in 
my volume referred to above, it reads : — 

“ This [i.e. the 1647 Hague edition] is the 
original edition: of the latin of Wishart’s 
first part. The latin of his second part was 
never printed, only badly translated. See 
my MS. note at the end of Ruddiman’s 
Translation, 1756.” 

Pars Secunda has, of course, since been 











printed by Morland and Simpson in 1893, 
the text being derived from two manuscripts 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. As 
regards the earlier translations, Morland and 
Simpson (bid. xlvi) can refer to them (“ be- 
tween 1647 and 1660”) no more directly 
than “according to the edition of the 1720 
Translation.” But I possess the Britwell 
Court copy of the 1660 translation under the 
title “The Compleat History of the Warrs 
in Scotland ...” and also a further copy 
of the same edition. The Ruddiman trans- 
lation referred to is in the form of a small 
quarto entitled, Memoirs of the Most 
Renowned James Graham, Marquis of Mon- 
trose. 

Napier’s note then goes on to comment on 
James Grant’s Memoirs of James, Marquis 
of Montrose, 1858, and the confused refer- 
ences Grant made to the various editions of 
Wishart. Grant in recording the death of 
Montrose relates that : — 

“As if to exaggerate the infamy of his 
punishment, though it only illustrated the 
spite and malice of his enemies, his royal 
manifesto in King Charles’s name, as Cap- 
tain General of Scotland, was now pinned 
upon his back; while the history of all his 
gallant battles and achievements was hung 
about his neck.” . 

Grant then gives as his authority the title 
page in extenso of the 1647 edition. Napier’s 
manuscript note observes : — 

“The title page to this latin edition, has 
been copied into a note in Grant’s volume, 
p. 386. But Grant must have got this from 
some source other than the original, for he 
does not seem to (know exactly del.] have 
studied the work or to know who wrote it. 

This is proved by his own text at p. 346 
—where he gives the very same title page, 
from the edition printed in the following 
year in Paris, in 1648. He there calls it a 
small latin work by Montrose! 

See also p. 118 of Grant—where he gives 
a long paraphrase under marks of quota- 
tion, to which his foot note reference is 
* Wishart, Orig. Edit.’ But Grant’s quota- 
tion is just the old translation of Wishart 
closely followed, but a little dressed and 
varied by himself. He does not seem to 
have been aware that ‘ Wishart. Orig. 
Edit.’ was in latin. Certainly at page 346 
he did not recognise Wishart’s title page 
when he saw [it].” 

James Grant was of course an imperfect 
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scholar—he had turned from _ historical 
romance to historical biography—and has 
certainly led others astray in certain of the 
details of the Montrose campaigns, particu- 
larly, for instance, in the matter of Mon- 
trose’s route from Abertarf to Inverlochy in 
the January of 1645. With regard to this 
latter point, Mark Napier himself was more 
inaccurate than Grant, to the confusion, 
apparently, of all modern historians, in- 
cluding Gardiner, Hume Brown, Dr. Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie, Dr. I. F. Grant, and Lord 
Tweedsmuir. But to revert to Wishart, Mark 
Napier’s note in the 1647 edition con- 
tinues : — 

“Wishart did not put his name to his 
great work: and his title page is a little 
enigmatical. It has never been well cleared 
up whom the initials /.G. at the top mean 
or what means ‘IJnterprete A.S. But 
Grant can find no excuse in that puzzle for 
attributing the work to Montrose: because 
in the latin address * Lectori Benevolo ’ (im- 
mediately following the dedication) and 
which is translated in all the translations— 
the author of the volume specifically and 
pointedly distinguished between himself 
and Montrose, and gives an account of his 
own sufferings that is known to be specially 
applicable to Wishart. See the 7th. page of 
that address to the reader and the same 
page in the translations. At the very time 
of its first publication the work was 
notoriously Wishart’s.” 

As regards Wishart’s distinguishing be- 
tween himself and Montrose, Napier had in 
mind, apparently, the passage, 

“ Paucula sunt, amice lector, quae com- 
mentariolum hunc lecturos ignorare nolim: 
quorum alia quidem ad Montisrosarum 
Marchionem . alia vero ad_ operis 
authorem pertinent.” 

The account held to be specifically applic- 
able to Wishart reads :— 

“Quamvis autem aliam boni Historici 
laudem, ab ingenio, vel arte, vel eloquentia, 
nullam ambiat: unam tamen illam simpli- 
cissimae veritatis, jure suo postulare vide- 
tur: qui propungnandae illi propagandaeq; 
charissima hujus seculi posthabuit;” 

Then after the following lines, Napier com- 
ments : — 

“This as a description of Wishart’s own 
sufferings which proves this work his.” 

The sentence itself reads : — 





“ter bonis omnibus exutus, toties car- ‘ 


cerem foedissimum ac_ squallidissimum 
passus, tertio eodem nomine exulat.” 

As regards Napier’s note on the meaning 
of the initials, “I. G.” at the head of the 
title page, I do not know why they should 
not be accepted as “ Jacobus Graemus,” ig, 
Montrose. 

Rupert C. Jarvis. 


‘THEATRE LIGHTING (exci. 62, 109)— 
Electric light was first used in a theatre 
by Hollingshead at the Gaiety, August 1878, 
It was in fact the first introduction of electric 
light to London. It was later used at the 
Savoy in a Gilbert & Sullivan opera. 

In the days of gas there was no “ black 
out” in the modern sense. Lighting was 
checked for “ dimming” or else a scrim was 
used. A scrim wasa series of black nets, and 
as the nets were “ taken away ” the action on 
the stage became clearer. A scrim was used 
in ‘ The Bells.’ Instead of “ black out” the 
act drop was let down. 

All gas burners on the stage were pro- 
tected by a wire cage, this was a legal obliga- 
tion. As now, all scenery was supposed to 
be fireproofed. 

C. Howes. 


ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxxii. 128).—The Guildhall has an 
exhibit of specimens from a hoard of glass 
and pottery, found during excavation round 
the site of All Hallows church in 1940. The 
official description explains that “ workmen 
broke into a small chalk-walled building at 
a depth of eighteen feet just south of the 
church in Gracechurch Street. In this cellar 
was found and excavated a large hoard of 
glass and some pottery . . . This hoard may 
have been part of a glass-seller’s stock and 
appears to have been buried at the time of 
the Great Fire.” 
The specimens shown include platter, ale- 
glass, tumblers, bottle, goblet, wineglass, 
mirror, all of seventeenth century. 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


LD DOG TRAY RHYME (cxci. 62).— 
Written by Stephen Collins Foster (1826- 
1864), American song writer, but ‘ Poor dog 
Tray’ originated about 1800 with the Scot- 
tish poet Thomas Campbell, in a poem called 
‘The Harper.’ 
HENRY ALFORD. 
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MARMADUKE CARVER (cxci. 82).— | 
Phere is a pedigree of the Carver | 


family in Hunter’s Familae Minorum Gen- 
tium, vol. iii, pp. 838-9 (Harleian Society, 
vol. xxxix, 1895). 

’ Marmaduke Carver, of the Pump House, 
Chesterfield, died on 19 June 1756, aged 84 
years, and Steven Glover in his ‘ History of 
Derby ° (1833), ii. 307, mentions a memorial 
to him in Chesterfield parish church. He was 
son of the Rev. Marmaduke Carver, Rector 
of Harthill, Co. Derby, and had two brothers 
and a sister, Abigail. The brothers were 
Charles, Rector of Eyam temp. Queen Anne, 
who graduated Christ College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1666, M.A. 1670, and married a Miss 
Rotheram, an heiress of Eckington; and 
Edward, who succeeded his father as Rector 
of Harthill. 

Marmaduke Carver, of the Pump House, 
married Ann, sister of Thomas Milward, of 
Chesterfield. Their daughter, Ann, married 
George Ward, of Killamarsh. Their son, 
Marmaduke was a Chesterfield attorney who 
became Town Clerk of the Borough and 
died 1751. Through him the main line 
descends to Marmaduke Middleton Carver, 
of Leeme, Co, Derby, Sheriff of Derbyshire 
1808. He changed his name to Middleton in 
1795, and his son and heir, John Carver 
Middleton assumed the name of Athorpe in 
1821. 


J. L. Hosss. 


25 H!INDOO BASKET” (exci. 105).— 

Visitors to the Victoria Art Gallery, 
Bath, may see a “ Hindoo basket” such as 
Dickens mentions. It was used about the 
middle of the nineteenth century for carry- 
ing the cap then in vogue for all married 
women. The example at Bath is made of 
black split cane, showing cream on the in- 
side, and is tied with cross threads of cream; 
it is cleverly shaped somewhat like a small 
Gladstone bag, hinged with cane at the bot- 
tom which allows it to open in half; at the 
top is a chased brass fastening with semi- 
circular handles in cane, one to each half, by 
which it is carried like a handbag. The size 
is 84 inches long, 64 inches wide at the 
bottom and 54 inches high. 


E. A. Russ, ° 


ee Deputy Librarian, 
ne Art Gallery and Municipal Libraries, 


| Place-Names’ 


JOHN OF BROOKHAMPTON (cxci. 127). 
—The ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
(by Ekwall) gives four 


| examples of the name Brookhampton, one in 
' Oxfordshire, one in Warwickshire, and two 


' in Worcestershire. 








An Abbot of Evesham 
might get his name “de Brookhampton ” 
from one of the Worcestershire places. One 
of them is near Astley, the other near 
Ombersley. The Brockhamptons (one in 
Dorset, two in Gloucestershire, one in 
Hampshire, two in Herefordshire) are more 
numerous. The medieval spelling of all 
these places is, or might be, identical. 

In ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: 
English Topography,’ Part XIV, Worcester- 
shire-Yorkshire (1902), p. 39, the abbot’s 
name is given as John de Brickhampton, a 
monk of Evesham, abbot from 1282 to 1316. 
The place in Gloucestershire now called 
Brickhampton was spelt Breithelminton in 
1220 according to Ekwall. 

There is also a place called Bricklehampton 
in Worcestershire, which in the time of the 
abbot was occasionally written Brithampton. 
See the Place-Name Society’s Worcestershire 
volume, p. 190. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Birmingham. 


A POETIC COUNTRY CURATE (cxc. 

122; cxci. 109)—I have now had an 
opportunity of consulting a number of old 
Clergy Lists (dating from 1850 to 1899) at 
the Society of Genealogists, and find the 
following references to the Rev. Henry 
Robinson Wadmore. In 1850 he is described 
as Curate of Hazeley (sic); in 1852 he was 
apparently not employed but by 1858 he was 
Curate of St. Barnabas, Homerton. In 1885 
he was described as “ M.A. Oxford, deacon 
1847, priest 1848 by Bishop of Rochester, 
Vicar (1865) of All Souls, South Hampstead.” 
In 1895 his name still appears in the list, but 
without a benefice, but by 1899 it has disap- 
peared, and it is probable therefore he died 
between 1895 and 1899. 

L. M. W. 


Henry Robinson Wadmore, 2nd son of 
James Wadmore of Marylebone, Middlesex, 
gent., entered Pembroke Coll., Oxon., matri- 
culated 10 Oct. 1842, aged 18; B.A. 1846; 
M.A. 1849. Perp. curate of All Souls, Hamp- 
stead, 1865. [Al. Ox.] 

J. FitzRoy Jones. 
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AMPTON LECTURES (cxci. 20, 35).— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to supplement 

Mr. MICKLEWRIGHT’S interesting contribu- 
tion on the Bampton Lectures by mention- 
ing that Edwin Hatch’s Lectures on ‘ The 
Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches’ ran into three editions. More- 
over, his friend A. Harnack translated them 
into German under the title ‘ Die Gessell- 
schaftsverfassung der christlichen kirchen in 
Alterthum.’ The translation was published 
in 1883. Hatch wrote a foreword in German 
—Vorrede des Verfassen zur deutschen 





Mate,’ the first of the three volumes pub- 
lished to date of the “diaries” of John 
Knyveton, intact with its dust cover, which 
contains the following note: 


‘* Surgeon’s Mate ” is an expansion of the preface 
to a famous eighteenth-century medical work jn 
which the author described his adventures and pro. ! 
fessional experiences as a naval surgeon during the 
seven years war. Under the pseudonym of John ; 
Knyveton, Mr, Ernest Gray, closely following the tl 
original narrative, and with detailed attention to $I 
historical and medical fact, presents in diary form 
9 Sameer account of life at sea in the old days r 
of sail. 





Ausgabe. Warnack added an Excursus on There were curious lapses in the narrative . 
“Bishops, Deacons and Presbyters” and | Of the first volume which no doubt roused P 
another on the terms “Catholic and | the suspicions of MR. PAUL DE CASTRO who ; 
Roman,” amounting in all to thirty-two | Cannot have seen the " dust cover. On page d 
pages. 46 the diarist wrote Damn the men for 
These lectures aroused a great deal of | Paul Prys,” though * Paul Pry,’ a comedy by : 
criticism, especially among High Churchmen, | John Poole, did not make its appearance on I 
In the Church Quarterly Review of July | the stage till 1825. The author” writes 
1881, there is a long review (p. 409-452) in | throughout of “ The * British * Fleet. , 
very scathing terms. It was, I understand, | . A reviewer of the third and recently pub- ! 
written by Gore. The concluding paragraph lished volume of the diaries, which is entitled ‘ 
runs thus— ‘Man Midwife,’ refers to the “ obstetrical 
4 ‘ details ” which it contains. No doubt they . 
It only remains for us to express our gratitude ] 


to Mr. Hatch for useful facts bearing chiefly on the 
external relations of the Church which he has col- 
lected for us, and our profound regret that he should 
have felt himself entitled to deliver these lectures 
on the foundation of John Bampton. We do not 
indeed feel ourselves capable of dividing the respon- 
sibility between the author of these lectures and the 
administrators of the trust under which they were 
given, but we feel most certain that in their delivery 
as Bampton Lectures something equivalent to a 
breach of trust has been committed. John Bampton 
did not wish to provide a lecturer to prove that 
points of Christian belief hitherto regarded by the 
Church as essential are so no longer, and upon no 
article of the Christian faith can these lectures, by 
any stretch of the terms, be said to confirm and 
establish the Christian faith and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics. 


I have attended a certain number of the 
“ Bamptons ” since I came to Oxford thirteen 
years ago. They were preached, as a rule, 
to very scanty congregations, chiefly com- 
posed of elderly people. My old friend, the 
late Canon Adderley, told me that when Dr. 
C. Biggs delivered his famous series on the 
‘ Christian Platonists of Alexandria,’ in 1886, 
there were “ queues ” of undergraduates. 


A. M. COLEMAN. 





DIARY OF JOHN KNYVETON: SUR- 





GEON (clxxx. 76: cxci. 61).—I have 
been fortunate to find a copy of ‘Surgeon’s | 


come from the unidentified “ famous eight- 
eenth-century medical work,’ but in the 
absence of the explanation originally given, 
a reader of the “ diaries ” of John Knyveton 
may not realise that they have the same 
claims to authenticity as Lemuel Gulliver's 
accounts of his travels. P 


The reviewer of ‘ Man Midwife: The Fur- 
ther Experiences of John Knyveton, M.D.’ in 
The Times Literary Supplement 31 Aug. 
1946, expresses doubts as to the authenticity 
of this “diary,” and draws attention to the 
resemblance between the career of the so- 
called “John Knyveton” and that of 
Thomas Denman, M.D. (1733-1815). In the 
following week’s issue of the Supplement, a 
correspondent, Mr. J. B. WHITMORE, sets out 
many of these points of resemblance between 
Denman and “Knyveton,” and mentions 
that the genuineness of the first volume was 
questioned in ‘ N. and Q.’ by the late J. PauL 
DE CASTRO. 

From conversation with the late MR. DE 
Castro, I know that he was convinced that 
the “diary ” was faked, though so far as I 
can remember, he made no reference to 
Denman, 

HiLpa F. FINBERG. 
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| The Library. 


Lecky, by J. J. Auchmuty. 
Green & Co., 1946. 7s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH the writings of W. E. H. 
Lecky achieved a widespread circula- 
tion during his lifetime, and have influenced 
subsequent historians, the only substantial 
study of his life and work is contained in 
the memoir which his widow wrote as long 
ago as 1909. Dr, Auchmuty, who has 
already proved his worth as an Irish his- 
torian, has set out to remedy the defect and 
his scholarly monograph is an important 
discussion of the significance of Lecky’s 
place as an historian. Slight prejudices 
appear, as for example the author’s firm 
Unionism and his dislike of the present 
government in Southern Ireland, but his 
essay as a whole is a clear and penetrating 
study of one of the most important Irish 
historians of the last century and of one 
of the greater of the alumni of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, a nursery of great scholars, 
In a series of chapters, Dr. Auchmuty 
outlines Lecky’s work over against the 
background of his somewhat uneventful life. 
Originally intended for Holy Orders, Lecky 
early turned aside owing to his distrust of 
the dogmatic methods upon which theology 
forms its conclusions. Ample private means 
left him free to choose his own career and 
he became a research worker in historical 
studies. A somewhat solitary figure, 
naturally shy, his early interest in theology 
blossomed into an anonymous essay, * The 
Religious Tendencies of The Age,’ which 
was a failure from the publisher’s point of 
view. His study of Irish political leaders 
attracted scant notice, but Lecky’s fame was 
suddenly blazoned abroad in 1869 by the 
publication of his ‘Rise and Influence of 
Rationalism in Europe,’ and it was securely 
maintained by the ‘History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne’ 
Which appeared in the same year. The 
author was not quite happy over the con- 
troversies which. these works stirred up, but 
it is probably true to say that few historical 
studies of the period did so much towards 
shaking the orthodox interpretations of 
Church history. It is significant that, in 
later years, both works were published in 





(Longmans, 








cheap editions by the Rationalist Press 
Association. Lecky now came to his greatest 
undertaking, the ‘History of England and 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, a 
masterly interpretation of the age of reason 
from the standpoint of its fundamental ideas 
which will probably never be wholly 
superseded, , 


Attracted throughout life to politics, 
Lecky sat for a while in .the House of 
Commons as Liberal-Unionist Member for 
Dublin University. He was a critic of 
democracy in its modern sense, regarding its 
extension as a danger to property. His 
work, ‘Democracy and Liberty,’ written 
before he entered parliament, roused the 
wrath of John Morley, Dr. Auchmuty tends 
to agree with Lecky; those who follow the 
democratic tradition from the outburst of 
Cromwell’s soldiers in 1647 to the writings 
of, for example, Lord Lindsey or Sir Ernest 
Barker, will think otherwise. During his 
parliamentary period, Lecky combined a 
vigorous opposition to “home rule” with 
an advocacy of certain Irish reforms. 


Dr. Auchmuty describes Lecky as a philo- 
sophic historian of most interest to the 
historiographer. The description is true 
but both Lecky’s own writing and Dr. 
Auchmuty’s book will also be of interest to 
the antiquary. Lecky’s general conclusions 
were based upon a wealth of historical 
detail which makes his works of abiding 
value even though his evolutionary philo- 
sophy of progress is widely challenged in 
the modern world. Perhaps Dr. Auchmuty’s 
conclusions might be modified if it be 
recalled that Lecky was himself an absentee 
landlord, a fact which affected his Irish 
judgments. Again, there are several omis- 
sions in the essay which should be noticed. 
Professor Namier has done much to modify 
Lecky’s conclusions on the rise of political 
parties in the eighteenth century. It is 
curious too that, in mentioning Professor 
Curtis, Dr. Auchmuty should have passed 
over in silence his excellent one-volume 
‘History of Ireland’ which placed him in 
the Lecky tradition and that, when he recalls 
J. B. Bury, he makes no mention of his 
“Ideas of Progress,’ a work which did much 
to weaken the over-easy evolutionary 
optimism which Lecky had been too prone 
to accept. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OcToBer 19, 19 : 





Henry IV, Parts I and II, edited by J. Dover 
Wilson. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. each volume.) 


TOLLOWING as it does on ‘The For- 

tunes of Falstaff’ this edition rouses 
various reactions in the reader. He is 
pleased with the general appearance of the 
page, grateful for the occasional flash of 
real scholarly illumination, but the text 
itself stimulates and irritates anyone who 
has not already gone over whole-heartedly 
to the spirit of this venturesome publishing 
enterprise. What would Johnson or 
Coleridge or even Warburton have said 
to it? 

Perhaps the sorest irritant is the ampli- 
fication, so arbitrary and unnecessary, of 
the stage-directions. At Part I, Act I, Sc. ii, 
at the all-important introduction of Falstaff, 
the new text reads: 

“ Sir John lies snoring upon a bench in a 
corner, The Prince enters and rouses him. 

“ Falstaff (waking): Now Hal, what time 
of day is it, lad?” 

All that is clear from the context is that 
Falstaff asks the time. One is perhaps 
anachronistically aware of the idiomatic 
force of the phrase on the lips of Bill 
Sikes and the Wellers: ‘“ That’s the time 
o day.” “What’s doing?” or indeed 
“ What’s cooking’?” would be modern para- 
phrases. To present Falstaff here as rousing 
himself from actual slumber is not merely 
gratuitous, it is to confound the miching 
mallecho of ennui with the fretfulness of 
the maw-crammed beast. Is this unfair? 

How then does Professor Wilson introduce 
Falstaff in Part I1? Here Falstaff is described 
in the amplified stage-direction as coming 
on the stage, “ hobbling with a stick,” and 
he is made to go off “limping.” The text 
indicates that Falstaff rolls or waddles, 
carrying his foolish-compounded clay with 
the swagger of a Silenus. Shakespeare makes 
Falstaff carry his defects and triumph over 
infirmities. His wit and humour turn neces- 
Sity to gain and are graces. The whole 
rendering of the entrance and departure of 
Falstaff in the Cambridge edition loses the 
spirit of the man and the occasion, his fun, 
zest, humour, and essential humility. 





—— 


This inadequacy of understanding ig” 
palpable again in the editor’s intrusion of 
parenthetic brackets and imputed lowere 
tones for the bold reckless sallies of Falstaff 
against his tormentor, the Lord Chief Jus. 
tice. Why should Falstaff be made to” 
mutter under his breath: “His effect of | 
gravy, gravy, gravy” and: “marry, not in” 
ashes and sackcloth but in new silk and old 
sack.” Even his audacity is denied Falstaff! 
Again, why make Falstaff “ whip down an — 
alley, the Page after him” but in the 
interests of the barbarous old morality farce — 
which Professor Wilson imagines to be still 
the stamina of this richest of all 
Shakespeare’s humorous comedies? FF 

Changes of this sort, however, are 
nothing compared with the all-important” 
aesthetic and moral effects which editorial 
comment infuses into the play as here 
presented. One light jest heavily handled 
will illustrate. Falstaff’s “ A pox on this 
gout or a gout on this pox” becomes at 
once in the editor’s note a visitation on 
the sins of Falstaff’s youth or his age. 
severe Puritanical or Pharisaic antipathy to 
Falstaff is equalled only by the complete 
sympathy with Hal even in the implied 
acceptance of Prince John of Lancaster even 
at the moment of his deliberate dishonour ~ 
—a mere breach of faith with rebels! Itis @ 
this bias that so seriously thwarts the 
delight of the reader and qualifies the grati- — 
tude that would otherwise be quick in him 
for so much scholarly zest and light. 


OBITUARY: EUGENE FAIRFIELD MAacPIKE, 


WE regret to hear of the death at Sam” 
Diego, California, on 21 August, of our 
esteemed contributor, at the age of 76. His © 
work in genealogy was connected with his — 
lifelong search for his family’s traditional 
connexion with Halley the astronomer. In” 
1932 he edited Halley’s correspondence and 
papers. At Miss Hayllar’s death he ex- 
tended his very friendly relations with her 


oni 
fans 


/ to ourselves and never failed to send us at 


Christmas very attractive picture-postcards 
in colours of his Californian home. Another 
contributor writes to us: “ You may confi” 
dently describe him to have been (as I found — 
him) a courteous honourable gentleman.” 


— 
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